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Mansfield, Texas, Ointon, Tennessee, and Little Rock, Arkansas, to name only a few
that hit the national headlines. Finally, President Eisenhower sent federal troops to
Little Rock in 1957 to enforce the Supreme Court's orders in a genuine showdown of
federal and state power.
In the early 1960s the tempo of desegregation picked up and so did the violent
resistance. In 1961 it was Charlayne Hunter and Hamilton Holmes at the University of
Georgia; in 1962 it was James Meredith at the University of Mississippi, with two dead.
In 1963 it was rioting and bombing of a Negro church in Birmingham and Medgar
Evers assassinated in Jackson, Mississippi. In 1968 it was the assassination of Martin
Luther King. From 1963 on, demonstrations erupted in the northern ghettoes, and the
riots of the cities in the summers of 1966 and 1967 surpassed all previous violence in
the South. The impatience, the frustration, the anger were welling up over the whole
country. It looked for a while as if decisions would be made in the streets and the jails
rather than in the courts or in Congress.
But the legal confrontation on matters of education continued into the 1960s
with slow but general success. In fact by the end of the decade the educative effect of
the law in persuading white public opinion to accept desegregation in the South turned
out to be remarkably significant. A decade that began with the governors of Alabama,
Mississippi, and Georgia "standing in the school house door" to bar the entrance of
Negro children ended with the governor of Virginia escorting his own thirteen-year-old
daughter to the John F. Kennedy high school in Richmond, opening in September
1970 with 70 percent black children and 30 percent white.
The year 1964 was a turning point in the progress of desegregation, a full ten
years after the Supreme Court's major decision. Now the Congress finally got into the
act. The progress in Congress seemed to be excruciatingly slow for those civil rights
reformers who thought the Supreme Court had settled the matter in 1954, but the
Senate filibuster seemed invincible. The first halting step in seventy-five years led
eventually to the Gvil Rights Act of 1957 which, reminiscent of the Civil Rights Act
of 1875, could be passed only after the school desegregation provisions were deleted.
But the momentum continued to build up, under pressure from President Lyndon
Johnson and from the emergence of new and more aggressive civil rights organizations,
the Southern Christian Leadership Conference, the Student Nonviolent Coordinating
Committee, and the Congress for Racial Equality as well as a more activist stance by
the NAACP and the National Urban League. The momentous March on Washington
led by Martin Luther King in 1963 provided an urgent setting for the historic
breakthrough which came when the filibuster was finally broken and the Civil Rights
Act of 1964 was passed.
This Civil Rights Act now put all three branches of the federal government
behind the drive for black equality in education. Title IV authorized the Justice
Department to. initiate law suits on behalf of individuals to compel compliance with
desegregation in the schools and to give assistance to school districts in desegregation;
and Title VI put financial teeth into the operation by authorizing the withholding of
federal funds from state or local agencies, including school districts, that continued to
discriminate. This last provision turned out to be especially significant in the light of